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Though rough-shaped at first and not an exact fit, the frame- The
work in this earliest, as in Redgauntht^ the last of Scott's greater roma
novels, is excellently adapted to the historical purpose. He was^jf and
about to show the pinched circumstances and continual alarms in historical
which the disaffected gentry near the Highland line were living situation
just before the rebellion; the semi-barbarism beyond that line,
and the feuds and raids and blackmail that rendered Highlanders
and Lowlanders uncomfortable neighbours. Then he was to
describe the outbreak; disorder and panic in the villages,
Edinburgh occupied by a Jacobite army, the Government troops
defeated, England itself invaded, thousands of lives in peril.
Nothing could have set all this in higher relief than the quiet and
leisurely chapters written in 1805, describing Waverley's boyhood
and youth at his uncle's stately English seat; the peace, the
prosperity, the slumbering strength that were soon to be so rudely
disturbed. Waverley, who is a stranger to the state of the country
and whose curiosity is the most enterprising thing about him,
finds himself on leave from his regiment in the home of his uncle's
erstwhile comrade, the Baron of Bradwardine, who had been out
in the Fifteen; and he has just time enough to make fast friends
with that chivalrous old pedant before he has his chance of seeing
a Highland chief in his lair. This trip of his on such a prosaic
errand as the recovery of the baron's cows, like Frank Osbaldis-
tone's journey into the Rob Roy country, is plainly a reminiscence
of Scott's own mission, when he was an attorney's clerk, to the
Braes of Balquhidder to collect certain debts.1 Waverley visits
the mansion of Fergus Maclvor, sees the chief in the midst of his
retainers, fancies himself in love with the romantic Flora Maclvor,
and witnesses a great stag-hunt, which, it gradually dawns upon
him, is a gathering of the clans, for the standard has been raised
for Prince Charlie. At this moment, he finds himself unaccount-
ably embroiled with the military authorities, and so is left adrift
between the two camps, half inclined to throw in his lot with the
king's enemies.2
1 See introduction to Rob Ray.
* A novel depicting domestic life in the Highlands : Clan-Albi*, a National
Tale, appeared in 1815, a year after Wauerley; but the authoress, Mrs C. J.
Johnstone, assures us that half of it " was not only written but^r/aW " long
before the publication of fPaverlej. It is a pretty, idyllic story of t babe of